THE CAPUCHIN. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


An evening at Palermo is a most lovely thing, when, sitting by the 
sea shore, listening to the murmuring waves, under the rays of a 
summer sun, surrounded by a population so lively, so interesting—a 
thousand times more original and less known than the classic race of 
the Neapolitan Lazzaroni. Thanks to novels and pictures, Naples is 
old to me; it is spoilt, it is worn out by delusion. Sicily is unknown and 
new: it bears a double reflection both from Arabia and Spain. 


Oh, ye! who boast the talents of the artist, copy for me the tumult of 
the Marina; reproduce the hum of an industrious people, who enjoy 
even the feeling of existence—the salutations borne on the air from all 
parts— “Bon jour Bon Soir” repeated from carriage to carriage, with 
more poetical rapture than bon ton. 


| admired the scene, and, in order to enjoy it more,’ | leaned against a 
low wall ornamented by small pilasters of Saracen architecture, which 
follows the course of the river, and present to the tired promenaders, 
a long and commodious seat of marble, defaced and worn out by 
ages. | seated myself here. The sea-breeze moistened my brow; 
before me lay the animated scene. A Capuchin monk, with a long- 
beard, placed himself by my side; he wore an appearance of 
suffering; his deportment was rather silent and simple than devout 
and humble; he looked about fifty years of age, and had the air of a 
military man. His countenance was not Sicilian; instead of being in 
almost convulsive motion, he was cold, stern, yet resigned. | wished 
to enter into conversation with him, and asked him the hour. He 
looked at me fixedly, perceiving, doubtlessly, that | was a stranger in 
Palermo, and replied in English, “It is eight o’clock.” He rose and left 
me. 


| recognized the Capuchin’s pronunciation as quite national, plainly 
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British. | could not be deceived; yet how came this Englishman at 
Palermo? A man of his nation in Sicily, and in the habit of a Capuchin! 
There must be some mystery, and | was determined to unravel it. The 
next day | returned to the same place, in the hope of finding him there 
again. For some days | followed the same plan, and by degrees his 
forbidding manner softened. | then spoke to him in English, and that 
won his heart. He saw that | desired his friendship, and he willingly 
gave it to me. He seemed a man of strong sense, and possessed 
great practical knowledge both of men and things. A fortnight after our 
first interview he related the story of his life; the voice of the monk was 
firm, and his eye was dry, but it was very visible how much his 
serenity cost him; a deep melancholy clouded his countenance he 
was filled with mournful thoughts, and for some moments was silent; 
at length, his head resting on his hand, he spoke as follows;— 


“| was born in Hertfordshire. When our army returned from Alexandria, 
the transport in which | was, with several other officers, was found : 
not seaworthy, and we put into port at Messina. Worn out by 
innumerable privations, tired of Eastern life and of our vessel, we, 
descended to the Lazaretto. You know what that Lazaretto is; a badly 
paved court, with a burying-ground in the centre. There you are, 
surrounded by human beings, but without any. communication with 
the land, or any recreation save in the hope of soon quitting it. 


“At length our quarantine came to an end. You are, without doubt, 
acquainted with the arrangement of the theatres at Messina; seats are 
distributed about, and each person places himself as chance directs, 
so that three or four rows may separate you from your own party. This 
was the case with me the evening that we were set at liberty. Between 
the acts, several Sicilians, seated next me, rose, and some English 
officers, accompanied by a young man in the costume of the town, 
took their places. They talked very loud, and | learnt that one of the 
party had arrived that evening by the packet, and that his name was 
Sir Ormond Mandeville. He was a man about the middle size, his eyes 
blue and penetrating; his look steady though not insolent—a real 
Englishman of the modern school. That sect was new then, and-| 
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examined him attentively and listened to him with curiosity. 


“His cravat was so exceeding tight, his cheeks of such a beautiful 
saffron color, and his affectation of contemptuous austerity, 
contrasted so ridiculously with the foppishness of his conversation, 
that | forgot the play in looking at and listening to him. 

“A great many things have happened to me, my dear fellow,’ said he 
to one of his comrades, ‘since our mad pranks at Eton. You will tell 
me how many cities you have visited, and in how many battles you 
have fought; that’s all "very heroic and very fine. | shall tell you in 
return, how many horses | have killed out hunting; and as to the 
forsaken husbands who have wished me mined, the list is almost too 
long by heaven! but |. shall give you no respite. What brings me to 
Messina today, and obliges m« to come to this play, is the éclat of my 
last affair of that sort. It concerns a married woman, pretty and 
intriguing, and whose raciness might serve as a model to all that 
France or Spain possesses. Delicacy, you know, prevents my naming 
her. All was conducted very prudently; but notwithstanding our 
ingenuity we were betrayed. A woman who keeps an inn on the road 
to Bath, to whom | had once deigned a little attention, discovered our 
anti-matrimonial plot, and threatened me with making it known. That 
would have been most dangerous every way; the lady has relations 
who never jest, and our courts make us pay dear for our unfortunate 
love affairs. | bought the silence of our hostess; and here | am at 
Messina, where | mean to pass some time far from her whose 
reputation will be protected by my absence. This conversation made 
little impression on me at the moment. | only remarked two things— 
the cool, frivolous corruption of the young dandy, and the depravity of 
his accomplices. On my return to my lodgings, a packet of letters and 
newspapers were lying on the table; | recognized the handwriting of 
my wife, and hastened to break open her letter. No one could be 
attached by tenderer ties to a lover, a sister or a wife than those which 
united me to Mary. Her letter was truly the effusion of a pure and 
devoted heart. Ever since our "marriage she had never caused me a 
moment's pain. She belonged to one of the most illustrious families in 
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the peerage, and had been brought up in strict retirement in one of the 
wildest counties in England, and added to elegance and aristocratic 
dignity, the rare magic of touching ingenuousness. She mentioned a 
journey to Bath, and her sudden return to London caused by the ill 
health of her mother. In these lines, filled with feeling, | traced the 
breathing of her angelic soul, and felt myself most blessed in having 
such a wife, when, laying my hand on the newspapers, a strange 
thought came across me. The word Bath so often repeated by the 
dandy, was found also in my wife's letter; the coincidence filled me 
with terror. It was not a doubt, it was not a suspicion; it seemed to 
wake a vague, mournful, yet distant certainty. | was in an agony. 
Between her virtue and my confidence a demon seemed to rise to 
eclipse the brilliancy of my happiness, and to plunge me into the 
deepest misery. | rose and paced the chamber, and not till near 
morning did the bitterness of my reflections abate. At length | felt more 
calm, and took up the journals which | had till then neglected. After 
having carelessly scanned the political and literary intelligence, the 
following extraordinary paragraph met my eyes, and | read it with an 
anxiety which amounted to pain:— 

“It is reported that filial piety inspires the young and beautiful Lady O-, 
who has suddenly quitted the pleasures of Bath to follow her suffering 
parent. On dit, that the reputation of the daughter is as broken a as 
the health of the mother.’ 


“The paper fell from my hands; my name is Osprey. Had twenty balls 
tom my breast at once, | should not have suffered more. In the 
fluctuation of my mind | knew not on what to fix; the more | thought the 
more my anxiety increased; my brain was on fire. | threw myself on 
the bed—at one moment my wife appeared to me as my first love, at 
the next an odious monster. The word Bath echoed in my ears a 
funeral knell. At eleven o'clock | went out, and almost mechanically 
directed my steps to a Benedictine convent, where a man resided with 
whom | had become acquainted since my stay at Messina. He was 
called Father Anselmo. He was a powerful-minded man, and fully 
gave the lie to the vulgar opinion, which peoples convents only with 
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an idle, ignorant, and useless race. | had much confidence in him; | 
thought he esteemed me, and | revealed to him the cause of my 
agitation; | did not conceal the slightest incident of my life. He listened 
attentively; then taking my hand, he said only ‘Follow me.’ He seemed 
more serious than ordinary. We entered the church—it was empty. 
Father Anselmo conducted me up the nave and stopped before the 
altar. "My son,’ said he, ‘though our belief differs in forms, kneel here. 
| am a priest and an old man; you shall receive my counsels as from a 
pastor and a friend; you shall bend your knee, not to me, but to that 
God, who, though he afflicts, will comfort us; we will pray together.’ | 
was most unhappy, | did as he told me; and after a short time spent in 
devotion, he continued his conversation. Your grief has a foundation; 
set out for England, write to your wife without seeming to suspect her; 
then go to Bath where this woman lives whose silence has been 
bought; offer her a better price, and she will reveal all. When you are 
convinced of the truth, you will then have only to act upon the 
knowledge, either to leave the guilty one to her own remorse, or to 
restore the faithful wife to your confidence.” 


“Anselmo was an oracle to me. Without delay | put his advice in 
execution, and in two days embarked for England. Immediately, on 
arriving at Falmouth, | set out for Bath; it was there that the traces of 
crime were to be found, and there alone hope could await me. | stood 
before the hotel which Sir Ormonde had described. | entered; my 
whole body shook with fear. A woman about thirty and rather pretty, 
presented herself to me as the mistress of the house. Tea was 
brought at my request, and under pretext of having been from 
England for some time, and wishing to hear a little news of the 
country, | told the waiter to ask his mistress to take tea with me. 


“My purpose was about to be answered, | was going to converse with 
her who knew the fatal secret. She came into my room, but my 
conversation was so incoherent that she was astonished. | was so 
occupied by the only subject that had power to interest me, that my 
words were obscure and. confused. | saw she looked at me with 
unfeigned surprise. 
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| beg your pardon, Madam, said I, at length, ‘but you perceive my 
disquietude, | have cause for the deepest grief, for | have the most 
dreadful suspicions to clear up. | am jealous of a woman | adore, and 
the anxiety | feel shows itself in my conversation. | saw that her 
woman's heart was interested in my sorrow, and that her curiosity was 
excited. Alas!’ | continued, this place increases my emotion.’ As | 
spoke | examined the woman’s features, which as | proceeded 
became more and more troubled. | am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the town of Bath to obtain exact information on the subject which 
agitates me so cruelly. | know only that the man to whom it is said | 
owe my dishonor is Sir Ormonde Mandeville. | was serving abroad; 
my wife and her mother came to pass some time at Path. Sir 
Ormonde visited them at an inn in Bath or its environs; the younger 
lady, on pretence of indisposition, had a separate room. In the middle 
of the night the hostess, hearing a noise, entered her apartment; Sir 
Ormonde Mandeville was there, and a hundred pounds were offered 
by him to this woman, who promised silence. At these last words | 
thought my companion would have fainted. | had proceeded with my 
story as if in complete ignorance of the part this woman had acted, 
and she was so taken by surprise that at length she was obliged to 
own that all was correct, and that her Inn was the theatre of the 
scene. | would not urge my inquiries further, and the next day set out 
for town without revealing my name. There still remained a last and 
feeble hope—the possibility of some mistake which would exculpate 
Mary and restore me to happiness. Can you imagine with what 
agitation | again found myself at home? Mary on seeing me threw 
herself into my arms with a tenderness which, at first, penetrated my 
heart; but when | thought of her perfidy, | had nearly repulsed her, but 
| overcame myself. With what maternal fondness did she speak of our 
children, of their infantile graces, of her hopes. How | suffered from 
what, but for one fatal circumstance, would have made me most 
happy. She wept, still agitated by the joy of my return, and as | 
sorrowfully gazed upon her | fancied | could discover something 
horrible in her look. Though her every action breathed tenderness and 
truth, | only saw cunning and the most consummate deception. She 
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brought the children to me with the joy and triumph of a mother, and 
then | think she perceived the constraint and torment | felt, for there 
was between us one moment of embarrassed silence, and | made up 
my resolution of speaking at once. | told them to take the children 
back to the nursery and leave us alone. 


“Madam, ’ said |, “will you have the goodness to reply to a few 
questions that | wish to ask you? When did you get acquainted with 
Sir Ormonde Mandeville? 


“No answer. 
“Was it on your journey from London to Bath? 
“Still the same silence. 


“Answer me, unfortunate woman; | wish with all my heart to clear you 
from that infamy which hangs over you—answer me!’ 


“At these words | rose; she rose also, extended her arms, and burst 
into a convulsive laugh, soarful that 


| yet tremble with horror when | recall it. For an instant she fixed her 
tearful gaze on me, and fell. Some regard for her remained, and | 
hastened to raise her, and recover her from the swoon into which my 
reproaches had thrown her. | then went to her father’s house. The 
sight of him agitated me much, the tears flowing in torrents from my 
eyes. His coolness, contrasted with my emotion seemed to reproach 
me. Though | Mid never seen him otherwise than calm, yet miserable 
as | then was, his composure seemed an insult. | endeavored to 
subdue my feelings, and sadly recounted to him my adventure at 
Messina and my visit to Bath. He listened in silence. His daughter had 
appeared in the greatest consternation; he was merely attentive. He 
paced the gallery several times as in deep thought, often passing his 
hand over his forehead, but without betraying any farther emotion. 


“It is not impossible,’ said he, at last, ‘ what you tell me is strange; but 
we shall see. 


“A tear fell from his eye, he hastily brushed it away. The sorrow of this 
venerable man, the struggle of pride and paternal love, the tear forced 
from a man always master of himself, sunk deep into my heart. | shall 
leave England again soon,’ said I, and till my departure | shall reside 
with my mother, where | shall also place my children. 

“You seem to wish to lose no time, Sir,’ replied my father-in-law, “and 
| will call on you in the course of the day. 


“We parted coldly. | was determined to arrange everything for a 
separation as soon as possible. If legal proof was wanting, every 
circumstance tended to confirm my suspicions. Mary’s consternation) 
her father’s long silence, the fatal initials used by the journalists, the 
visit to Bath mentioned by Sir Ormonde, again by my wife in her letter, 
and also by the newspaper. 


“My head swam—pay whole frame Was convulsed when | arrived at 
my mother’s house. | laid down on a sofa and waited her appearance 
in anguish. At length she entered saying, ‘| come from your house. 
Your wife has set out in a chaise without saying where she is going 
to.’ At this instant Lord Barodale was announced. He advanced to me 
with a mingled expression of sorrow and determination. 


“| have thought over all you have told me, said he, “let us not trifle with 
our happiness; there may be some . mistake in all this. We will set out 
immediately for Bath, and force this woman to make a full disclosure. 
Come, Sir!’ 


“We set out The journey was performed in silence, and early in the 
evening we arrived at the inn. What t was my astonishment or rather 
my indignation, when | saw Mary in the parlor. She was come to 
assure herself of the discretion of the hostess; her presence alone 
was a proof of her guilt. 'You here, Madam,’ said |, ‘ how did you 
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come? and why? Who told you that | might be here before you? Hope 
not...’ 


She interrupted me by ringing the bell violently; the hostess came. 
Mary would have spoken; | desired her to be silent, and said to the 
mistress of the hotel, 'Did not Lady Osprey pass a night at your house 
with Sir Ormonde Mandeville?’ The woman hesitated. "You told me 
so, continued |, 'are you not certain?’ 


“Yes, Sir?’ 
“And what is the name of this lady; tell me, is this Lady Osprey? 


“| will speak to her,’ said Mary, in a smothered voice. She rose 
tremblingly, and looking at the hostess said, 'Am | Lady Osprey? 


“The woman was silent a few moments, seemed uncertain, and at last 
said, 'No, Madam.’ 


“This deceit will not answer, Mary,’ said I, ‘it is useless ingenuity; how 
much have you given this woman? Sir Ormonde gave her a hundred 
guineas.’ 


“You are not convinced?’ said Mary; ‘well this is all | required. You and 
this woman must come with me; your father will take me under your 
protection. She seemed to suffer much while speaking. 


“Let us do as she requires,’ said Lord Barodale. The hostess at first 
refused to accompany us, but Mary, with an energy that astonished 
me, said, ‘You shall!’ and immediately directed the postillions to drive 
to a house, which she described, in Pulteney street. Mary alighted, 
knocked at the door, and told the servant to beg his mistress to conic 
down for an instant. We were shown into a room, and presently the 
lady of the house presented herself. She had scarcely entered the 
room, when the woman with us exclaimed— ‘That is Lady Osprey!’ 


“You are mistake,’ said she, 'l am Lady Heathstone.’ 


“No, no,’ said our hostess, 'you told me your name yourself that night 
you came to my inn with Sir Ormonde Mandeville. This young lady,’ 
pointing to Mary, 'was at my house too, and she saw and spoke to you 
the morning that you left. 


“There must be some mistake,’ answered Lady Heathstone 
composedly, 'what can you mean?’ 


“| advanced toward her, 'Sir Ormonde, whom | saw at Messina, said I, 
‘might well boast of your skilful policy, nevertheless it fails you today; 
give up Lady Osprey’s name and honor, Madam! She threw herself on 
the sofa, and covered her face with her hands as she exclaimed— 


“You saw him at Messina? 


“Let us quit this woman, said Lord Barodale, in a mournful voice, for 
Mary had fainted, and not able to recover her we placed her in the 
chaise half dead, incapable of feeling the joy caused by the discovery 
of her innocence. Alas! what can | tell you more; she languished for 
two months, pardoned me, and died of an aneurism brought on by 
violent emotion. Her father refused to see me again; | lost my two 
children, and | had then no tie in the world. | therefore returned to 
Sicily in hopes of meeting Sir Ormonde, and having the opportunity of 
demanding satisfaction for the ills his foolishness had brought upon 
me, and for the unworthy forgery of a name which had tainted the 
reputation of my wife. He had set out for India with a Government 
commission. Father Anselmo enabled me to enter the cloister, where | 
am now residing.’ 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. 1842. 


